with himself, derisive of the vanity that had so grossly misled him.
Presumptuously he had supposed the Adomo friendship so necessary
to the Dorias that to procure it they had been ready to stifle their
pride and abase themselves, to come to him with gifts. The veil was
now torn from his error. More, far more, than by their own need
had they been moved by Andrea Dona's fond readiness to cast into
Gianna's lap the gift she told him that she needed for her own hap-
piness. Prospero's complacent vanity was brought in shame to the
dust by this revelation.
He found her eyes were searching his face, and they were troubled.
"Still so cold and formal, Prospero? What is amiss? I have been
looking for applause from you for the part I have played. You do not
even say that you are glad."
He forced himself to smile into those reproachful eyes. "Are you
glad, Gianna?"
"So glad," she answered him candidly. "And not only for myself.
For you, too, whom I have now delivered from your dreadful burden
of vengeance."
"You perceive that, do you?**
"Naturally. You could not have accepted this alliance unless
your reconciliation is sincere.'*
"Yes.  It should be sincere, should it not?"
"Of course.   When the Lord Andrea consented, he said that it
* would provide the test.**
"Yes, yes."   The odd smile was again on Prospero*s lips.   "In
that, at least, I was right, as I told the Prince of Orange. The alliance
was proposed as a guarantee of Doria good faith. I saw in it the need "
for a guarantee of mine."
"It is mutual," she answered him. "It establishes the faith of each
in the other, and so makes for the happiness of all."
He went forward from her a little, and stared through the window
at the play of sunlight on the distant water, striving to master the pain
and perplexity which his face was in danger of betraying. She rose,
and came to his elbow.
"Prospero," she asked him again, on an urgent note, "is anything
.amiss?"
"Ainiss ?*' Hating himself, he commanded a smile that was purely
of reassurance. "Now? What could there be?"
She was searching his face again with those eyes that in their calm
gentleness were so like a hind's, but a wrinkle stood between them.
"You are so strange. So solemn. So ... so cold.'*
"Not cold. No. Not cold, dear Gianna. A little bewildered ...
and solemn. Yes. The occasion is solemn. Besides , . ." He half
turned, and seemed to indicate the ever-shifting, chattering throng.
"We are very public here."
"Ah yes," she agreed, with a little smiling sigh. "It is not quite so
that I had pictured our first meeting. But it is as the Lord Andrea
would have ft.** Then with a hand on his arm, its touch a caress that
thrilled him, she added: "Come to me tomorrow. Fll show you the
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